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WHEN WE TWO WALKED IN 


ARCADY. 





By Caroline Duer. 


When we two walked in Arcady 
How sweet the summers were! 
How thick the branches overhead, 


How soft the grass beneath our | 
tread, 

And thickets where the sun burned 
red 


Were full of wings astir, my dear. 
When we two walked in Arcady 
Through paths young hearts pre- 
fer. 
Since we two walked in Arcady 
(How long ago it seems!) 
High hopes have died disconsolate; 
The calm-eyed angel men call Fate 





Stands with drawn sword before 
the gate 
That shuts out all our dreams, my | 
dear; 


Since we two walked in Arcady 
Beside the crystal streams. 


Beyond the woods of Arcady 
The little brooks are dry. 
The brown grass rustles in the heat, 
The roads are rough beneatn our | 
feet. 
Above our heads no branches meet, 
And yet, altho’ we sigh, my dear, 
Beyond the woods of Arcady 
We see more of the sky! 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. | 

The Parliament of Sweden has voted | 
to make women eligible to municipal | 
offices. Swedish women have had 


municipal suffrage for many years. 





The whole, municipal suffrage sys- 
tem of Sweden has been very anti- 
quated, and much in need of bemg 
remodelled more in accordance with 
modern ideas. The government 
brought in a municipal-suffrage-re- 
form bill, which did not include any 
provision for making women eligible 





to hold municipal offices. Three dif- | 
ferent political parties brought 1n | 
each its own municipal-suffrage-re- 


form bill, and each of them provided 
for the eligibility of women. The 
great parliamentary committee chosen | 
to discuss all the proposed municipal | 
bills before the dehate in Parliament. | 
ndded to the government’s bill a clause | 
making women eligible, and it was | 
earried. 





In Europe women generally get the | 
municipal vote long before they get | 
the right to hold municipal office. The | 
women of Sweden have had municipal | 


suffrage for generations, but have only 
just been made eligible. iceland gave 
women municipal suffrage 25 years 
ago, but made them eligible to muni- 
cipal office only five years ago. Wo- 
men in England have had municipal 
suffrage since 1869, in Scotland since 
I8S1, and in Ireland since 1898, but 
they cannot yet hold municipal office. 
A few years ago the House of Com- 
mons voted by the large majority of 
172 to 72 to make them eligible as 
councillors and aldermen, but the bill 


did not get through the House of 
Lords. King Edward, in his address 


at the opening of the present Parlia- 
ment, mentioned this as one of the 
measures that ought to be passed dur- 


ing this session. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, in her recent letter against 
giving women the Parliamen- 


tary vote, expressed indignation that 
women's eligibility should have been 


s|}so long delayed—a thing that seems 


to Americans very odd, since here the 
average conservative would think it 
more shocking for a woman to be 
elected an alderman than for her 
merely to cast a vote for a member of 
Congress. : 


Every woman uses cotton thread. 
Cotton thread is going up. House- 


wives know it, deplore it, and pay for 
it. From four cents a spool, the re- 
tail price has soared to six and seven 
cents and it is said that the great 
combination which controls its manu- 
facture both here and in England in- 


tends ultimately to raise the retail 
price to ten cents a sp3ol. 

It is time that women should be 
aware that if they had votes they 


could break up this cruel monopoly 
by abolishing the protective tariff on 
thread, which discourages importa- 
tions from abroad. They could also 
bring pressure in the Department ot 
Justice to break up tke illegal com- 
bination of wealthy capitalists which 
dominates the American industry in 
restraint of trade. When the houstr- 
keepers and home-makers are voters 
they will make short work with the 
monopolies that double the cost of 
living. 


In order to have the question de- 
cided of how many hours women and 


childfen may *%e required to work 
under the laws of Louisiana, Miss Jean 
Gordon, factory inspector, has 


brought charges against the proprie- 
tors of three mills. The law reads 
that women and children in factories, 
stores, etc., shall not be worked more 
than ten hours a day. Miss Gordon 
interprets this to mean ten hours 
altogether, including the one hour ior 
dinner, which would be practically nine 
hours’ actual working time. The mill 
owners take the opposite view—that 
is, ten hours’ actuai work, with one 
hour for dinner, altogether eleven 
hours in the mills. 


Miss Gordon's suit is intended to 
have the courts finally settle the ques- 
tion as to the length of time employ- 
ers may work women and children. 
Ten hours in the factory surround- 
ings, Miss Gordon says,.with one of 
them allowed for Junch, is quite-long 
enough for these poor women to la- 
bor. Most of these poor creatures 
have to cook a hurried meal hefore 
leaving home in the morning and have 
to prepare their evening meal for 
themselves and families in many 
cases, upon their return in the even- 
ing. Many alsu have to mend and 
sew for themselves and children, and 
the extra hour means a great deal 
to these busy workers. 





As 
ages 


far as the law regulating the 
of child workers is concerned, 
Miss Gordon has had little difficulty 
with mill and factory owners. An in- 
teresting fact is that in the course ot 
her experience fn the factories, of all 
of the children whom she encountered 
there were none of Jewish birth and 
absolutely no negroes. 





At Guthrie, Okla., July 12, of six- 
teen objections to the constitution 
filed by Attorney-General Bonaparte 





with the Constitutional Convention, 
eight have been remedied. That sec- 
tion of the suffrage artic!e which dis- 
franchised officers, soldiers and ma:- 
rines was stricken out, following a 
Democratic caucus on the proposi- 
tion, and a new section was inserted. 
Another important change permits 
the increase by the majority vote of 
a schvol district the annual levy for 
school purposes from five to ten mills. 

The section making women elig:ble 
to the oftice of notary public was ex- 
tended to make them also eligible to 
the office of county superintendent of 
public instruction. At present in 
Oklahoma Territory, women are al- 
lowed to hold this _ office, and 
throughout Indian Territory in sev- 
eral counties women have been n m- 
inated by the Democrats. 





The officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are carrying op an 
educational campaign this summer by 
sending tracts and circulars to work- 
ingmen and women in every part of 
the country. One sample of this lit- 
erature is a terse statement of the 
principlés that the Federation stands 
for. These declarations include: 
“Woman suffrage co-equal with man 
suffrage.” 


OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





Miss Ellen J. Peterson, of Jemt- 
land, Me., who graduated from Colby 


College in June, has just been elected 
teacher of French and German in the 


Coburn Classical Institute. To be se- 
lected for so important a position is 
a special honor for a young woman of 
23 just out of college. At Colby Miss 
Peterson was one ®f the best all-round 
students. In her junior year she re- 
ceived the first German prize; in her 
senior year she was president of her 
class and was elected to Phi Beta 
IKKappa. 

Miss May Sutton, who won the All 
England lawn tennis championship 
on July is a Californian and the 
youngest of four sisters. One of 
them, Miss Violet Sutton, is also a 
fine lawn tennis player. Paired to- 
gether the sisters won the Pacific 
coast double championship. In 1904 
Miss Sutton came suddenly to the 
front and became known as the most 
wonderful woman lawn tennis player 
ever seen on American courts. In that 
year she won, successively, the West- 
ern, Middle States and National tour- 
naments. Miss Sutton’s successes are 
attributed to her agility, quickness of 
eye, great physical strength, and pow- 
ers of endurance. She usually 
stronger in the last set of a match 
than in the first, auaw has won many 
victories merely by tiring her oppon- 
ents out. 

Ava S. Bassett, a sixteen-year-old 
girl, of Taunton, was awarded the 
first prize of $500 offered by the Bos- 
ton Daily Globe for the best answers 
submitted in a “school contest” of 
historical pictures published in that 
paper. The contest involved consid- 
erable historical research and Miss 
Bassett’s answers excévied in accuracy 
and good English. Tue second prize 
of $250 went to Mabelle P. Rider, of 
Foxboro. Both girls look forward to 
using their prizes toward securing u 
college education. 


is 


BW. M. A. 





WOMEN AS FARMERS. 


In the great Canadian Northwest, 
where the erstwhile wilderness is 
waving with golden grain and towns 
are springing up overnight, not a few 
women have gone to seek their for- 
tunes alone. A homestead grant of 
160 acres is free, and any “head of a 
family,” man or woman, may secure 
it on application to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Usually, of course, the ap- 
licant is a man, but occasionally a 
woman essays to make her fortune on 
the prairies without masculine aid. 

Miss Marie Gilroy of Saskatchewan 
is one of the most famous woman set- 
tlers of the West. She put her last 
shilling into a prairie farm and spent 
seven years in a hand-to-hand tussle 
with fortune, sitting on her own bin- 
der, cutting her own grain, handling 
the plough in the furrow, and Joing 
stable duty. In 1906 her holding ex- 
cited the admiration of a young Eng- 





lishman, and Miss Gilroy was induced 
to hand over lock, stock and barrel to 
him for the round sum of $15,000. To- 
day Miss Gilroy is touring Europe on 
the proceeds of her original $2,000. 
Mrs. McGilvray, who came to the 
Canadian West twenty years ago with 
six small children, is another promin- 
ent woman farmer of Saskatchewan 
Beginning almost penniless, her 160 
acres of homestead have now grown 
to an eight hundred acre estate, and 


| her children are settled round her in 


comfort and affluence. 

Mrs. Ferris is known as the “woman 
farmer” of the Portage Plains. Left 
with a family of young children, she 
has managed her farm most success- 
fully since the death of her husband. 
She comes from Belfast, Ireland, and 
when she arrived in Western Canada 


with her husband thirty-two years 
ag>, they had no capital at all. She 


now has an estate of 760 acres, and 
her two sons are settled near at hand. 
each the owner of a section and a half 
of land—about five hundred acres. 

Many women teachers, too, are 
found on the Canadian prairies, but 
they never remain long in the schools, 
though they do not leave the prairies. 
—New York Tribune. 





STANLEY HALL ON WOMAN'S 
WILES. 





Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Worcester, 
Mass., a college president, has made 
so close a study of Cupid’s ways that 
he is able to give a complete list of 
his wiles. He has discovered what 
are young women’s irresistible attrac- 
tions, and can give the ambitious 
summer girl an unfailing chart to guide 
her in her annual campaign against the 
unwary sojourners she will meet at 
seashore or mountain resort. 


Among the chief attractions he 
catalogues eyes, hair, stature, size of 
feet, brows, complexion, cheeks, form 
of head, throat, ears and chin, hands, 
neck, nose, nails, and even fingers and 
shape of face. He tells us that in a 
census of 356 love poems of college 
students, eyes and hair lead, while 
charms of hands, sweetheart’s song, 
pout, sigh and smile are the attrac- 
tions in second place. Even the 
chewing-gum girl, is not entirely elim- 
inated, as her manner of masticating 
the wax is among the specialized fas- 
cinations. 

Only 8 per cent. of the youths 
brought under the critical eye of Dr. 
Hall are susceptible to sloping shoul- 
ders, while long lashes charm 5 per 
cent., and long, clean finger nails are 
often special attractions. In passing 
to movements or acts, Dr. Hall says 
he finds that voice has far greater 
preference, Some are affected by high, 
some by low, others by the rising in- 
flection, while clearness, flexibility and 
a lisp, special intonations and ac- 
cents are often the irresistible weapons. 
Other men are captured by the mode 
of laughing, while still others yield io 
carriage, gait and gesture, and even 
the roll of the eye is sufficient in some 
cases for the complete subjugation of 
the victim. 

In dress, or toilet, the hair leads, 
and the length, mode of parting, dress- 
ing and curling are the effective 
weapons. It is only necessary for the 
summer girl to be able to discover the 
weak point and then direct her at- 
tack. Her weapons are of almost in- 
finite variety, and she may usually be 
depended upon to discover quickly just 
which one is adapted to each partic- 
ular case. 

But there are things which she must 
not do. Dr. Hall has pursued his in- 
vestigation to those things which re- 
pulse as well as those fhat attract. 
The wise campaigner, according to Dr. 
Hall will not snuffle or lisp, or habitu- 
ally roll her eyes, or too often speak 
in a loud voice or indulge in extreme 
gesticulation. Sarcastic smiles are said 
to have a chilling effect. What he de- 
scribes as the “tasteless laugh” is 
one of the most deadly dangers to the 
tender passion. 

Dr. Hall aiso offers a few sugges- 
tions to the ambitious beau, but he is 
not a disciple of Bernard Shaw, since 
he is not considerate enough to pro- 
pose advice as to weapons of defense 
or means of escape. 

Dr. Hall is evidently inclined to 
agree with those authorities who hold 
that love is a form of insanity. He 
says: 

“In six leading contemporary alien- 
ists I find the following definitions of 
love as described in novels: Smotive 
delusions, fixed idea, rudimentary par- 
anola, psychic neurasthenia, psychie 
emotive obsession and episodic symp- 
toms of hereditary degeneracy. In any 
case aesthetic taste is 
being cultivated over a wide range of 
topics.” 





| 
| 
| 





| friends 


unconsciously | 


But it is perhaps fair to observe that | 


he draws a distinction between the 
genuine article and that wheh is de- 
scribed in novels—Lexington (Ky) 
Herald. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is at 
her summer home, has accepted an 
invitation to write an original poem 
for Boston’s Oid Home Week, to be 
read at the Symphony Hall meeting, 
Tuesday, July 30. 

Miss Adelene Moffat, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has resigned from the of- 
fice of secretary of the Home Culture 
Clubs of her town, after eighteen 
years of active and successful work. 
She has now come to Boston fo en- 
gage in a new socivlogical movement. 

Miss Helen Gould, in a recent visit 
to Constantinople, gave the agent of 
the American Bible Society, Rev. 
Marcellus Bowen, D.D., one thousand 
dollars to hasten the preparation of 
the new plates of the larger Armenian 
Bible now about half completed. 

Miss Georgene Faulkner is called 
the “story lady” by school children in 
Chicago. She is engaged in a second 
year of vacation work us a visitor to 
the summer schools and as a relater 
of fairy tales and stories of patriot- 


ism. She is a Chicago girl, a grad- 
uate of the public schools, of Ken- 
wood Institute, and of the Chicago 


Kindergarten College. She has been 
director of the kindergarten class In 
Kenwood Institute, and beginning tn 
1%)2 spent three séfsons in Brooklyn 
as director of playgrounds. 


Mrs. Lucy S. Noble, of Detroit, 
Mich., has traveled fifty thousand 


miles since last October and has vis- 
ited thirty-five countries. She is a 
widow of middle age, with abundant 
means to gratify her desire to see 
strange countries. She traveled alone, 
hiring interpreters and guides as she 
needed them. Although she visited 
places where no white woman had 
gone before, she never felt in danger 
and no accidents befell her. 

Dr. Gertrude Stanton, of Minneapo- 
lis, the only practicing woman opti- 
cian in Minneapolis, was the sole wo- 
man delegate to the national conven- 
tion of opticians that was held in 
Kansas City during the first four days 
of the past week. She has been hon- 
ored, moreover, in that she was re- 
quested to lecture at the convention 
on optical legislation, showing why 
laws are essential and licenses neces- 
sary before any one should be allowed 
to practice. In many States licenses 
are not required. 

Miss Helen Tredway of Dubuque 
has won the second marticulation 
Bryn Mawr scholarship for the western 
States. The examinations were par- 
ticipated in by one hundred and fifty 
girls from Pittsburg the Pacific 
coast. The majority were girls of 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, who 
have had the advantage of prepara- 
tory schools. The young Iowa girl 
who won the second honors, includ- 
ing a $200 scholarship, is the s‘xteen- 
year-old daughter of Mrs. Marian 
McC. Tredway of Dubuque, one of the 
best known and best liked club women 
of Iowa. 


to 


Mrs. J. N. Southworth, a clerk and 
stenographer on the Boston Custom 
House force, is the only woman au- 
thorized to act as inspector. When a 
woman passenger is suspected of at- 
tempting to smuggle goods, Mrs 
Southworth called upon to make 
such search of the person as may be 
deemed necessary. Her experience 
has been such as to inspire the be- 
lief that the women passengers who 
enter at the port of Boston are the 
mest honest that land in. this coun- 
try. She has been on the Custom 
force for twenty-one years. 

Mrs. Helen Philleo Jenkins of De- 
troit was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner given on her birthday recently, by 


is 


Hlouse 


her daughter, Mrs. Hinton E. Spald- 
ing. The house was beautifully deco- 
rated. Mrs. Jenkins received many 


congratulations, gifts and flowers from 


and from societies of whick 
The ladies of the 
Woman's Alliance of the First Unita- 
rian Congregational chureh sent a 
basket of beautiful pink June rosebuds. 


Mrs. James Arthur sent a large bou- 


she is a member. 


|quet of white flowers with streamers 


of yellow ribbon, the equal 
color. 


suffrage 
Long life to Mrs. Jenkins. 
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A BLOODLESS REVOLUTION. 











The meaning and mission of equal 
suffrage for women is Veace and Ar- 
bitration among nations and individ- 
vals. This is evidenced by the legal, 
social and industrial changes already 
accomplished without resort to physi- 
eal force by purely mental and moral 
agencies in the condition of women. 

Compare, for instauce, the methods 
used bv French Ja-obins in the 
eighteenth century. Russian ‘Terroi- 
ists during the past hundred yea.-s, 
and Armenian Huntchagists in New 
York and Boston today, in contrast 
with the pacific and intelligent means 
employed by the suffragists in behalf 
ot their cause, both in this country 
and in Europe. The difference indi- 
cates the worth and nobiiity of the 
woman suffrage movement. 

This is not saying that revoiution- 
ury excesses have not had extreme 
provocation. They have been fe. pe- 
trated in response to outrages equaily 
cruel and more extensive, committed 
with far less excuse by the so-called 
champions of law and order. The 
most melanciioly feature of the revo- 
lutionary assassinations is their pro- 
miscuous destruction of innocent and 
guilty. 

A striking instance of this Jack of 
discrimination was shown this week 
in New York City, in the assassina- 
tion of one of its most enterprising 
and estimable merchants, an Arme- 
nian, by a fanatical fellow-exile, who 
very possibly may have thought that 
in doing so he was striking a blow 
for the redemption of his country 
from Turkish misrule. 

Yesterday a threat of assassination 
from a similar source was received 
through the mail by Mr. Moses H. 
Gulesian of this city. It shows a sin- 
gular lack of discrimination. For of 
all the Armenians resident in New 
England, few, if any, have made so 
much disinterested effort to reTieve 
their suffering fellow countrymen as 
has this very individual. At the time 
ot the great Armenian massacres, ten 
or twelve years ago, Mr. (iulesian 
eonverted his workshop into an asy- 
Armenian refugees, and 
spent money freely and generously 
for their relief. Ever since, he has 
heen a regular contributor to orphan 
asylums in Armenia, thereby saving 
hundreds of helpless children from 
starvation. When any Armenian 
movement, public or private, which 
his judgment approved, has appealed 
to him, his aid hasi not been lacking. 
But he has refused to subscribe to 
revolutionary secret societies, le- 
lieving their object to be unattain- 
able, and their methods destructive 
to the helpless people of Asia Minor. 
The fact that such men as these 
should be threatened with assassina- 
tion by a band of black-mailers of 
their own race points the moral that 
patriotic fervor too often degenerates 
into robbery and murder. 

Let us rejoice that even the “Suf- 
fragettes’ who have incurred per- 
sonal imprisonment and social pro- 
scription in emphasizing their right- 
eous demand for political liberty, have 
never resorted to assaults on the prop- 
erty or lives of their opponents. Their 
efforts to enlighten public opinion 
may progress slowly, but they are sure 
to win. As Susan B. Anthony has 
well said: ‘Failure is impossible.” 

H. B. B. 


lum _=_ for 





FREEING FRENCH WOMEN. 





Two yew laws regarding divorce 
and disposition of wive# property 
were promulgated on Tuesday. One 
authorizes divorced women to 
contract a new marriage within a few 
months after divorce is pronounced. 

The other, which was before Par- 
liament thirteen years, grants mar- 
ried women the right to dispose of 
their earnings over which their hus- 
bands possessed complete control. 

Wives can now acquire property in- 
dependently with their wagee, but 
must contribute their share toward 
the household expenses. If, however, 
a woman squanders her money, her 





husband can obtain an order from the 
courts withdrawing her right to ex- 
pend her earnings. 

A woman's separate property may 
be seized by creditors for debts con- 
tracted by the husband for the house- 
hold,» but not for his persona] debts. 





A WILD DUCK FROM THE NORTH. 





“A dispatch from St. Petersburg” 
asserts that the husband of one of the 
woman members of the Finnish Par- 
liament has committed suicide and left 
a ncte saying his act was due to his 
wife’s neglect of her home. The dis- 
patch also asserts that she received a 
salary of $80 a month, but did 
not provide fcod for the children, 
and they were found suffering from 
hunger when the husband's suicide 
lrought the police into the house. 

The dispatch is anonymous, the 
name of the alleged suicide is not 
given, and the whole story is, in all 
probability, a canard. If any such 
thing had really happened, the news 
would have been cabled direct from 
Helsingfors. Dispatches from St. De- 
tersburg on any subject are to be 
viewed with suspicion, and dispatches 
derogatory to Finland especially sv. 

It will be remembered that when 
women legislators in Colorado were 
still a novelty, fantastic falsehoods 
were invented about them als®. J. L 
Prince of Cripple Creek wrote in 1800 
to the Washington Post that two of 
the three lady members of the Legis- 
lature had tried to give knockout 
drops to one of the male legislators to 
keep him from vcting for a certain 
pill. The speaker of the Colorado 
House wrote to the Post that the story 
was a libel, and that all three of the 
women members were ladies “of the 
highest character and standing.” 
Moreover, they were all in favor of 
the bill in question, and so had n°? 
motive to try to keep anyone from 
voting for it. Yet this ridiculous 
canard was brought up as a serious 
argument against woman suffrage in 
every Legislature where the questior 
was discussed that year, from Mass:- 
chusetts to California. 

All the vicious interests in the 
finited States are oppcsed to equa! 
suffrage, and are ready to take any 
unscrupulous means to rouse preju- 
dice against it. If they do not hesi- 
tate to make up such audacious lies 
about matters right here in our owPp 
country, what may they not invent 
about a place so far off as Finland? 
As was pointed out by Mrs. Catt last 
week they have already circulated a 
number of falsehoods in the American 
press about the women legislators of 
Finland. Most likely this is only the 
lntest and boldest of these flights of 
fancy. We advise our readers to sus- 
pend judgment till Finland is heard 
from. 

A. S. B. 





JUDGE LINDSEY ON EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE 





Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juve- 
nile Court, in his recent Chautauqua 
address, is reported as saying that 
public affairs in Colorado at present 
are highly corrupt and growing more 
so, and are wholly in the hands of 
“the Criminal rich.” As this will 
probably be claimed by the “Antis” 
to be a result of equal suffrage, it 
may be worth while to point out that 
Judge Lindsey himself is emphatically 
of the opposite opinion. Last year he 
wrote; 

“While many bad men have been 
nominated and elected in spite of 
woman suffrage, they have not been 
nominated and elected because of wov- 
man suffrage, if the women alone 
had a vote, it would result in a class 
of men in public office whose charac- 
ter for morality, honesty and courage 
would be of a much higher order. 

“In the last election, only two of- 
ficials on the ticket of the leading 
political party in Denver were de- 
feated. (One of these men had openly 
and notoriously protected grafters and 
ballot-box stuffers. He was defeated 
for a high office absolutely by the 
vote of the women, as was also ar- 
other man whose moral as well as 
political record was very bad. The 
only blow for decency that counted in 
that election was delivered by the wo- 
men voters; and the very important 
good that came out of an otherwise 
questionable election was the result of 
woman suffrage. The evil results of 
that election were in spite of woman 
suffrage, not because of it. If the 
matter had been left entirely to the 
women, not a corruptionist would 
have been elected. Three-fourths of 
the scratching against bad candidates 
and in favor of good candidates was 
done by the women voters: and had 
they not been handicapped by a bad 
ballot law, devised by the machines 
for the purpose of encouraging 





straight tickets und preventing inde- 
pendence in voting by the confusion 
created as to the method, the 
scratched vote by: the women electors 
would heve been much larger. 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of our e'er- 
tion fravds were committed by men, 
without any assistance, direct or 1t- 
direct, from women; but because one 
per cent. were committed by women. 
there ure ignorant or careless-minded 
people in other States who actually 
areue that this is a reason for deny- 
ing women the right to vote. If so, 
it would be a ten times greater res- 
son for denying it to men. 

“Many good laws have been oh- 
tained in Colorado which would not 
have been secured but for the power 
and influence of women. 

“No one would dare to propose the 
repeal of equal suffrage; and, if left 
to the men of the State, any procosi- 
tion to revoke the right bestowed 
upon women would be overwhelmins- 
ly defeated. The great majority of 
the neovle of Colorado favor woman 
suffrage, after practical experience for 
more than a decade. first, becau-e it 
is just, fair and decent, and second, 
be ause its influence has been good 
rather than evil in our political af- 
fairs. Even if the second reason did 
not exist, the first would still be suf- 
ficient to all right-minded men.” 

The Antis generally claim that, even 
if the women have not caused the 
political corruption in Colcrado, yet 
equal suffrage must be a fa'‘lure be- 
cause it has not prevented it. They 
might as well say that the schools and 
ehvrches of Colorado are a failure be- 
cause they have not prevented it. We 
have the testimony of Judge Lindsey. 
Mrs. Sarah T[latt Decker and the 
best men and women in Coicrado that 
the influence of woman suffrage, jike 
that of the churches and schools, has 
been good as far as it has gone, 
though all three together have not 
yet availed to kill the hydra-headed 
dracon of corrupt politics, now ram- 
pant in so many cities of the United 
States. Meanwhile, it is noteworthy 
that the men who are working hard- 
est to kill that dragon are more and 
more seeking for women's help; and 
that all the forces of corruption are 
united to oppose woman's ballot. 

A. S. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. - 





Miss Theodosia G. Ammons, dean of 
women and professor of domestic 
science at the Colorado Agricultural 
College, died July 16 at St, Anthony’s 
hospital in Denver. The announce- 
ment will be a shock to her many 
friends throughout the West. 

Miss Ammons was a remarkable 
woman in many ways. She devoted 
her life to educational work and. since 
her connection with the Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College, has developed the 
domestic science course of that in- 
stitution until it ranks as the leading 
course in that science in the West. 
Her work at farmers’ institutes and 
at Chautauquas and among woman's 
clubs made her one of the best known 
women in the West. 

Although engaged in public work, 
Miss Ammons wis very domestic, and 
her greatest aim was to educate young 
girls in the science of building the 


home. Commencing at the Agricul- 
tural College as an instructor, she 


forced her way by sheer merit to a 
position in the faculty, and finally 
was made dean of wumen, in entire 
charge of all the women’s work of 
the college. Her death will be a se- 
vere blow to that institution, as it 
will be almost impossible to adequate- 
ly fill ner place. 

Miss Ammons was born in North 
Carolina, August 3, 1861. She came 
to Colorado in 1871 with her parents 
and family and graduated from Den- 
ver High School in the class of 1883. 
In 1895. with the late Mrs. John L. 
Routt. at that time a member of the 
State board of agriculture, she went 
to Fort Collins and established the 
course in domestic science, the first 
attempt made to establish such a 
course in any Western institution. 
Miss Ammons visited the principal in- 
stitutions in the country and _ so 
modeled the course at Fort Collins 
that it speedily took rank as the 
leading domestic science school of the 
country. This was accomplished by 
much persistent work of Miss Am- 
mons. hacked by the woman's clubs 
of the State. 

The pallbearers were members of 
the faculty of the Agricultural college. 
Interment was at Fairmount cemetery, 
where Miss Ammons’s father and 
mother are buried. Members of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage League at- 
tended the funeral services. 





DIED NEAR WASHINGTON D. C. 
IN THE 83d YEAR OF HER 
AGE 





Sarah E. Wall. 





For the greater part of her lize 
Miss Wall lived in Worcester, Massu- 
chusetts. She was of Quaker parent- 
age, which may account somewhat 
for her singular simplicity of life and 
utter devotion to what she considered 
the essentials of morality as well as 
to her ideals. 

These essentials, during the time of 
her chief intellectual activity, were 
the rights of women and the abolition 
of slavery. With the leaders of there 
reforms she was closely identified, 
both in spirit and in deeds. Time 
and again she. suffered the sale of 





portions of her quite limited prop- 
erty by the city rather than pay a tax 
not accompanied by representation; 
and when there seemed a prospect that 
she thus might in time be reduced to 
penury, she removed to Washington 
and acouired an estate, because, in 
the government of the district. no 
person had rights of representation. 

Turing her residence in that city 
she gained the love and devotion of 
the poor and lowly among the col- 
ored people by ministrations to their 
needs, requiring peculiar self-denial 
on her part; as, previously, in the time 
of the country’s necessity she had 
given herself for the teaching of 
the contrabands in Norfolk. 

In fact, her life was distinctive'y a 
life of serving—quite unusual in one 
of so interesting a personality, with 
a keen intellect and literary tastes. 

8S. F. E. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Esther Poh! has been elected by 
the Portland, Ore., board of health as 
city heaith officer, to take the posi- 
tion ieft vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Wheeler. Dr. Ponl was appoint- 
ed a member of the board two years 
nego by Mayor Lane, and the present 
election makes her responsible for 
the care of the health of the city and 
gives her a salary of $3000 a year. Tr. 
Pohl was the first woman to enter 
the University of Oregon Medica] Col- 
lece, from which she graduated in 
INH. Since that time she has taken 
yost-graduate work in an Eastern 
medical college and also in YV*tenna 
University in Austria. The Woman's 
Tribune says: “She is one of the best- 
kuown women physicians on the 
coast, and both she and Mrs. Sarah 
A. Evans, who is Portland's market 
inspector, have been prominent in 
work for woman suffrage. Portland 
ta'es advanced ground among the 
large cities of the country in giving 
women an opportunity for important 
public service.” 

Dr. Mary A. Green, a well-known 
physician for many years in Michi- 
gan, is now president of the board of 
health of Tulsa, Indian Territory. 
She is working energetically for a 
pure milk supply and good sanitary 
conditions. Dr. Green was a worker 
for suffrage in former days and no 
doubt still holds fast to the faith in 
her new field. F. M. A. 





WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS AND 
LAW. 
A New York labor law _ prohibits 


work by women between 9 in the even- 
ing and Gin the morning. The vatid- 
ity of the law was vontested, and the 
court of appeals last week de?lared it 
unconstitutionsl. The ground of the 
decision is that the law is an infringe- 
ment on equal rights. “When it is 
sought under the guise of a labor law, 
arbitrarily as here,”’ writes Judge Gray 
in his decision, “to prevent an adult 
female citizen from working at any 
time in the day that suits her, I think 
it is time to call a halt. It arbitrarily 
deprives citizens of their right to con- 
tract with each other.” There is, he 
continues, a marked tendency of Leg- 
islatures to interfere with the lawful 
pursuits of citizens and the courts 
should firmly and fearlessly interpose 
the barriers of their judgment against 
such acts. Women have come to pos- 
sess all the responsibilities of men and 
are “entitled to be placed on an equali- 
ty of rights.”’ 

The law which is thus set aside has 
the support of all our philanthropic 
organizations; it was devised to meet 
‘ery serious economic and _= social 
abuses. The freedom of contract 
which the decision would defend is in 
the cases which the law sought to 
reach illusory. To those who have 
suffered from a practical compulsion of 
night work and the dangerous streets 
of an early morning, such “protection” 
will seem a bitter derision. The dis- 
criminaMon which the law sought to 
make is no more than is made in other 
States, and in the more advanced Eu- 
ropean countries.—The Churchman. 





GORDON COLLEGE AT KHARTUM. 





The tragedy of Gordon's é¢eith at 
Khartum made his name one never to 
be forgotten there. But it is good to 
know that the name now suggests 
something besides tragedy to every 
visitor or dweller in the Sudan. 

Many who have heard Gordon Col- 
lege spoken of continue to regard it 
as only a vague aspiration. But it 
has become a fact, which is deser’b-d 
in the Cornell Magazine as the seed 
plot of the future prosperity of the 
Sudan. The building itself is an im- 
posing mass of dark red brick flanked 
by square towers. It is entered by a 
broad staircase leading into a spacious 
hall. 

There are primary classes, clisses 
for training ‘teachers, for training 
government employees, for native 
magistrates. classes for native officers 
of Sudanese regiments. There are 
workshops of engineer'ng and of car- 
pentering, electrical laboratories and a 
school of biological research which 
has done wonders for the health and 
sanitation of Khartum and has hopes 
of conquering the scourges that gave 
the Sudan the guise of a destructive 
monster. 

Pass through the cool and spacious 
corridors and view the busy class- 
rooms and workshops; see the stu- 
dents at work and at play, with all 





the orderly fashioned methods of an 
English college; watch their pride in 
their institution and visit the well- 
arranged dining halls and dormito- 
ries. It becomes wel] nigh impossible 
to realize what was the regime on 
this very site not ten years ago. 

Generous donors have not been 
wanting. The Wellcome laboratory 
alone—the gift of a generous Ameri- 
can—has earned the lasting gratitude 
of Khartum.—N. Y. Sun. 





THE ILLINOIS REPORT. 





The following report for I}linois was 
presented at the National Suffrage 
Convention in Chicago. This fine re- 
port contains useful hints for other 
States. 





Illinois may report progress with 
a record of more suffrage work, 
systematically done, than for a number 
of years. 

Chicago Campaign. 

The chief interest of the year’s work 
centered around the effort to secure in 
the new Chicago charter a provision 
tor the enfranchisement of Chicago wo- 
men on municipal questions and offi- 
cers. This movement was only fairly 
launched at the time of the Baltimore 
Convention. Up to that time letters 
had been sent to all women’s organiza- 
tions in Chicago, urging their co-op- 
eration, and to all ministers, asking 
their assistance in announcing and fur- 
thering the movement. The commit- 
tee had also been organized and had 
elected officers, the chairman being 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. 

The movement finally drew to it the 
support of 87 clubs and organizations 
of women in Chicago. These organiza- 
tions appointed delegates to a central 
committee of management, which has 
met regularly for several Months every 
two weeks, and for the rest of the 
time every month for over a year. The 
subject has been presented probably 
before 300 audiences, by our speakers. 
Thousands of signatures have been se- 
cured to the petition to the charter 
convention. Seventy-five yards of 
these signatures were presented to its 
committee on elections at our last 
hearing. Several thousand names have 
been added since. Resolutions of en- 
dorsement have been pased by many 
religious, political and educational 
bodies. 

Unusual newspaper notice was at- 
tracted by this campaign. The Chicago 
papers have devoted a large amount 
of space to it, reporting meetings, giv- 
ing liberal editorial comment (mostly 
friendly), and printing many contrib- 
uted articles. Our one active anti- 
suffragist urged many immaterial and 
specious arguments against the move- 
ment in the papers, but two or three 
splendid answers to these invariably 
followed. Some of our own women 
have developed magnificent ability in 
this direction. One of our strongest 
wielders of the suffrage pen is the 
vice-president of the Illinois E. S. A., 
Dr. Anna E. Blount’ She has studied 
and practised surgery at home and 
abroad, and is truly scientific in the 
ease and accuracy with which she dis- 
sects unsound reasoning on the suf- 
frage question, and lays baré all soph- 
istries. 

One hearing was granted to us 
early in the year by the law and elec- 
tions committees, on the constitutional 
ity of the measure, and another in the 
fall by the elections committee. A fipe 
array of talent was marshalled by Mrs. 
Henrotin, and almost every argument 
that could be advanced was briefly and 
brightly presented. The committee, by 
a small majority, decided against our 
plea. A minority report, however, was 
presented to the charter convention 
from the committee on elections. 

Women were not allowed to speak 
on the motion before the whole con- 
vention, but several of our strong 
friends, who are members of the con- 
vention, bravely championed our 
cause The charter convention, by a 
very small vote, tabled the motions. 
There is one further chance for us be- 
fore the charter convention. If that 
fails, we shall take the question to the 
Legislature. Many State organiza- 
tions, as well as local, have endorsed 
this measure, and will work for the 
bill in the Legislature. 

While this work has been shared by 
many clubs, the suffragists have taken 
a heavy part in the work, and have 
given this the preference over all other 


departments However, many ad- 
vances are to be reported in other 
lines. 

Organization. 


We are happy to report the organiza- 
tion of nine suffrage clubs during the 
year. Four of these are in colleges. 
At Barry, a club called the Barry Civic 
Association, but auxiliary to the IIlli- 
nois E. S. A., was organized in Sep- 
tember. It has a membership of both 
men and women, and elected for pres- 
ident a broad-minded city attorney 
and for vice-president our pioneer suf- 
fragist, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long. I 
was enabled, also, to organize a club 
at Wenona in November, as a result 
of interest aroused by some _ corre- 
spondence of our superintendent of 
press work with the secretaries of 
county fairs. It has a growing mem- 
bership. Within the past three weeks, 
two new Chicago suffrage associations 
have been organized, one on the west 
side, headed by our valiant and gen- 
erous Australian friend, Miss Alice 
Henry, and the newest one, a suffrage 
club among self-supporting women. 
Since the holidays a new club has also 
been organized on the north side. The 
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president is Miss Ada Krecker, our 
new State recording secretary. We 
now have eight suffrage associations 
in Cook County. There are other fields 
waiting to be organized. Our corps 
of workers has been so small, and our 
finances so inadequate, that this most 
vital work has had to be left undone. 
Cotlege Work. 

The State president was so impressed 
by the College Women’s Evening at 
the Baltimore Convention that she felt 
Illinois must take a part in the move- 
ment to bring this question to the at- 
tention of young men and women 
studying in our colleges and universi- 
ties. So two lines of college work 
have been taken up, and both promise 
to become very helpful: 

1. Through the generosity of our 
vice-president and ardent worker, 
Mrs. Elmina E. Springer, a fund of 
$1000 has been placed in trust, to be 
distributed as prizes at an annual in- 
ter-collegiate oratorical suffrage con- 
test. The first contest is to be held 
in April, and several of the colleges 
of the State are planning to enter it. 
This movement is bound to result in 
great interest, and in the study of 
this question on the part of college 
and university students. It will take 
a piace in their minds and hearts at 
the impressionable age, and will leave 
a lasting effect. It will also produce 
much public interest in the towns 
where the contest is held. It has al- 
ready received a great deal of news- 
paper notice. If this movement proves 
successful, it is sure to add strength 
to our leadership in a few years. 

2. In addition to this phase of col- 
lege work, another very important one 
has been started, in forming suffrage 
associations among the students, aux- 
iliary to the State Suffrage Association. 
Such clubs have been formed since 
June at Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago University, Lombard College and 
Eureka College. One is in process of 
organization at Normal State Universi- 
ty. Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston 
spent ten days in our State in Novem- 
ber, and presented this subject in 
seven of our colleges. Another col- 
lege in addition had made arrange- 
ments for her, but an epidemic closed 
the school during that week. We con- 
sidered it quite a victory to secure the 
opportunity for a suffrage speaker to 
present this question from the chapel 
platforms, as this was the first time 
that such an effort had been made. 
Mrs. Park’s work was well received, 
and I believe will result eventually in 
local clubs in every institution she 
addressed. The club at Lombard Col- 
lege, of over twenty members, was 
organized since she was there, as a re- 
sult of her address, and her meetings 
with the faculty and students. 

Department Work. 

Our splendid department superin- 
tendents have worked tirelessly, and 
each has accomplished an unusual 
amount of good. Mrs. Iva G. Wooden, 
the superintendent of press work, has 
mailed articles regularly to 200 week- 
ly newspapers, not including Chicago 
papers. Twenty-three papers have been 
added to the list this year. The edi- 
tors of these papers report that they 
used the articles weekly or every two 
weeks. In addition, Mrs. Wooden has 
mailed 2,650 letters for special objects, 
including letters regarding the Chicago 
Municipal Suffrage campaign, letters 
asking space to advertise the National 
Convention, with copy of the call, ete. 

Mrs. Eva Munson Smith reports that 
twenty-five suffrage medal contests 
have been held in the State during the 

ear. 

, Ella S. Stewart, Pres. Illinois E. S. A. 





A SKILLED LIBRARIAN. 





Miss Adelaide R. Hasse is recog- 
nized by librarians as the most suc- 
cessful delver into crypts of buried 
and forgotten “official literature” 
known to their profession. Ancient 
addresses, messages, Monographs, ta- 
bles cf statistics and miscellaneous 
scraps and oddities from which most 
persons turn with aversion have for 
her an instinctive attraction. She finds 
them in attics and cellars, in literary 
junk heaps, and even chases them to 
other countries. Sixteen years ago she 
obtained a position as attendant in the 
Los Angeles Library. The following 
year she was made assistant librarian 
and two years later she sent to the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington for verification a check list of 
its publications. The officials of the 
Department wrote her that she had 
indexed publications of which it had 
no record and did not know it had 
published, and issued her work as a 
special bulletin, with the statement 
that the necessity for it had long been 
reccenized. This led to making her 
the document librarian at Washington 
where her work was such that the 
superintendent said: ‘The library of 
the documents of the United States 
Government, as long as it shall en- 
dure, will remain a monument to the 
intelligence, zeal and industry of Ade- 
laide R. Hasse.” Attracted by her rep- 
utation, the director of the New York 
Public library induced her to come to 
his institution where she is engaged 
in making the greatest collection of 
its kind in the world. She has in- 





spired the staff of young women under 
her with a large share of her own 
zeal and enthusiasm. 


EARLY SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. 








When, in 1867, organized women’s 
suffrage societies come into existence 
in England, they set for themselves 
the task of securing a parliamentary 
majority in the House of Commons. 
By every available method of consti- 
tutional agitation they sought to break 
down prejudice and bring conviction. 
The pioneer suffragists assumed that 
argument and reason would finally 
triumph, and, strong in this belief, 
devoted their powers w the present- 
ment of an irrefutable case. During 
the twenty years in which they were 
building up the desired majority, they 
evolved a theory which has done mucn 
to prevent the attainment of their end. 
It might be aptly called the theory of 
good conduct, for it limited the suf- 
frage propaganda to the mildest per- 
suasion, the politest and most digni- 
tled advocacy, «and condemned all 
warmth, all vigor, all attack, as un- 
worthy of the woman's cause. It 
succeeded in giving the whole move- 
ment a character of shadowy unreal- 
ity, the influence of which infected 
both the suffragists and the politicians 
they had set out to convert. Studied 
moderation of speech under all cir- 
cumstances, an over-patient dignity, 
and an attitude of pleading for priv- 
ilege, rather than one of claiming a 
right, became universal on the side of 
the advocates of woman's liberty. The 
natural result on the side of the poli- 
ticlan was a mixture of good-humored 
toleration, tempered in personal or 
social relations with a superficial 
chivalry. So that by the time the 
real educational work of converting a 
majority of legislators had been ac- 
complished in the 80's, this pernicious 
doctrine of decorum had also pro- 
duced among politicians that unstates- 
manlike irresponsibility with which 
the House of Commons has ever since 
treated women’s claims.—Teresa Bill- 
ington-Greig, in The Fortnightly Re- 
view. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE WATTERSONS.—A novel of 
American life. By William Marabel. 
Published by the Author. Printed by 


the Stanlev-Taylor Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 
This is a story designed to show 


that the advocacy of woman suffrage 
does not make a woman unwomanly. 
The author avows himself a suffragist. 
but his conception of the nature of 
women seems somewhat inconsistent 
with his belief, and one alm-st won- 
(ters that he should advocate it, when 
he makes his typical heroine say to 
her lover: “We will become as one, 
my Sherman, in very truth, only you, 
as my husband, shall in all things be 
the head, for you have proved yourself 
the stronger, the wiser, and the 
braver. All of which does n°t mean 
that I shall give over my labors in 
the (equal suffrage) cause, but thar 
these shall take second place always 
My husband shall be first and fore- 
most in my heart and mind, My be- 
lief in the right is as strong as ever, 
though my views have become much 
modified. I believe that woman 
should be given the suffrage, but only 
under certain wise restrictions. She 
should be forbidden by law t? enier 
publie life, for though she is intellec- 
tually man’s equal she is unfitted by 
nature for public duties. Man should 
he at the head of the family and ot 
the State. With the ballot in our pos- 
session, we can correct existing 
nbuses and discriminations against 
our sex, and make politics purer and 
better, simply because men in power 
will have t»? consult our tastes and 
ideals in putting men forward for 
elective offices.” 

This idea of the family and of wo- 
man’s subject nature runs through 
the entire story. Far more logical and 
uncompromising is the declaration of 
the heroine’s father to the governor 


of Illinois, who is made to say: “And 
there is another thing to be done, 


John,” continued Mr. Watterson, ris- 
ing and stretching out his mighty arm. 
“We must give women the ballot and 


enlist their earnest services in the 
many problems that are c nfronting 
this nation, by making them our 


equals before the State.” 

How women, forbidden by law to 
enter public life, can be the equals ot 
men before the State, our author does 
not explain. 

The men’s characters in the story 
are well conceived and drawn with 
spirit and accuracy. But the women’s 
characters are far less satisfactory. 
They are represented as creatures of 
impulse, dominated so strongly by 
their sentiments and affections as to 
be almost incapable of logical consis- 
tency. As depicted in this story we 
should have little hope of their en- 
franchisement or of their fitness for a 
wise exercise of the franchise. The 
author's intention throughout is to be 
chivalrous, just, and generous towards 
“the weaker vessel.” But he has not 
fully advanced to a true conception of 
marriage as “a permanent partnership 
of equals with reciprocal rights and 
duties.” 

The story is lively and 
Its tone is frank and 
Much of its descriptions of present 
political conditions is graphic and 
truthful. The book deserves the at- 
tention of both the friends and op- 


interesting. 
wholesome. 





ponents of woman suffrage, though it | its speakers, many of whom were 


will not fully satisfy either. It is to 
be feared that the lack of a publisher 





vr OF a specified: price w-ll detract 
irom its circulation. 
.-B: Be. 
LONG JOURNEY FOR LITTLE 
BOY. 





New York, July 19.—Adorned with 
a motley array of tags pinned on his 
coat, shirt and trousers in many cities 
on the route from far-off Minsk, Rus- 
sia, to this city, seven-year-old Ben- 
jamin Meyerson is quartered in the 
Hebrew Home for Immigrants. He is 
bound for Omaha, where his parents, 
who left Russia several years ago, 
now reside. The boy remained with 
an uncle until recently, when his par- 
ents sent for him and he was startel 
alone on the most remarkable journey 
ever taken by a little fellow of his 
age. Ben's uncle tagged him so th t 
the railroad men might know where 
to ship the tiny human freight. He 
aiso appended to the boy's coat a re- 
qvest that wherever the wee journey- 
e1 stopped he should be bathed. The 
child has been scrubbed in a score of 
cities. At each point where the boy 
changed cars he was re-tagged, until 
when he arrived two days ago on the 
Etruria he looked like a misshapel 
trunk that had gone through the 
grand tour. 





AUTHORS AND ATTICS. 





A correspondent of the Springie’d 
Republican instances Henri Murger’s 
“Vie De Boheme” as the truest ex 
ponent of a life of misery under the 


roofs. Let us quote a little from 
that book:— 

“*“My hands are cold,” murmured 
she; ‘give me my muff.’ 


“And she plunged her poor hands 
beneath the fur. 

““°Tis the end,’ said the physician 
to Jacques. At the last moment he 
sought to withdraw the muff, but she 
clung to it with her hands. 

“*No, no!’ she said, ‘leave it me! 
we are in winter, it is cold. Ah, my 
poor Jacques!’ 

“And on the morrow Jacques was 
alone.” 

What would you, reader? 
not always laugh. 

From another episode in “La Vie 
de Boheme”: -—- 

“A cry of astonishment escaped him 
as he opened the door. 

“It was Mimi. 

“‘T am unwell,’ said Mimi, who was 
standing on the threshold. 

“‘T am very cold,’ added Mimi, shiv 
ering; ‘I saw your light, as I passed 
in the street, and although it’s tso 
late, I climbed the stairs.’ 

“And she shook all the time. 

“Tt is very good. said she _ hold- 
ing to the hearth fire her violet-pale 
thin hands. 

“*Ah,’ said she, obzerving the table 
which showed the preparations for a 
modest repast, to which the two 
friends came with such pain; ‘you are 
about to sup!’ 


One can- 


“ ‘No. said Marcel, ‘we were not 
hungry.’ 
“*You must be very happy,’ sa‘d 


Mimi. simply—casting over the table 
with its food a fairly famishing gaze. 
She arose to go and take him by the 
hand, but she was so feeble that she 
fell back in the chair. . 
“Jacques died a few days after. As 
the funeral took place the day of the 
opening of the Salon, the Water-drink- 
ers were not there 
“*Art before all,’ Lazare had said. 
“The family of Jacques was not 
rich, and the artist had no plot of his 
own. He was buried somewhere.” 
No; life is not all a little laughter 
and a little song—even outside of 
Bohemia. 
. Millie K. Carpenter. 





MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE NOT NA 
TIONAL. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Below please find a translation 
from “Dagny,” the journal for women 
issued by the Fredrika Bremer So- 
ciety, giving an account, very much 
condensed, of the campaign for suf- 


frage in Sweden, beth for men and 
women, and its results. 
Rosalie E. Levin. 
Chicago, Ill., July 18, 1907. 


These four words contain, so far as 
we women are concerned, the result 
of the campaign, which had its cul- 
mination in the Congressional enact- 
ment of May 4, 1907, at Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

This suffrage campaign, which has 
gone on during years of strife, has 
now, after many postponements, come 
to a decision. 

While we women are not satisfied. 
yet a large proportion of the com- 
munity at large feel a sense of re- 
lief, though not of jubilation. By 
the decision, every man of 24 years 
of age, who fulfills certain simple 
obligations (tax and army duties) is 
entitied to full suffrage; but every 
woman, however capable or however 
conscientiously she may have fulfilled 
her c'vie duties, is still to remain in 
the disenfranchised class. 

The great mass meeting arranged 
by the “Fredrika Bremer Society” was 
held in “Cirkus” two days before the 
suffrage resolution was laid before the 
Chamber. It was an outward ex- 
pression of the des‘res of the women 
and their sympathizers in the great 
movement, which they wished brought 
before the public. One saw in this 
multitude gathered together and in 





men, an augury of future victories. 

However, the women were not en- 
tirely ignored on that eventful Mav 
14. Mun ‘cipal franchise was granted 
them. in so large a measure as was 
never dreamed of a few years ago. 
In it we see visions of an open door 
to larger and more liberal acce?sions 
in the future. 

Dagny. 





EETHUNE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





One of the many remarkable colore: 
people who are now laboring in the 
South for the redemption of their race 
is Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, of 
Daytona, Fla. Mrs. Bethune, who is 
now in the North in the interest of 
the school for girls which she con- 
ducts at Daytona, was the child of 
former slaves and one of sixteen chil- 
dren. As all the family had to work 
in the fields, Mary was forced, in or 
der to get time to go to school, to 
get up before sunrise to perform her 
part of her task, finishing it after 
her return in the evening. Besides 
this she walked three miles to and 
from school. She began this when she 
Was seven or eight and kept it up 
for several years. She worked her 
own way tirough Scotia Sem'‘nary 
and three years ago started her schoo! 
in Daytona, because she saw the negro 
girls throughout the whole region 
growing up without any training. 

Mrs. Bethune began with nothing 
and furnished her first house with 
packing boxes. But she now has a 
good building with accommodations 
for sixty-five girls and hopes to build 
another one. 





IDA LEWIS, LIFE SAVER. 





On July 7, Ida Lewis, better known 
throughout the United States as the 
Grace Darling of America very qu_et- 
ly observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of her connection with the Lime Rock 
Lighthouse in Newport Harbor. Just 
half a century ago Miss' Lewis 
went to the lighthouse to assist her 
father, who was the keeper. He be- 
came paralytic and the daughter at- 
tended to the work. After his death 
Miss Lewis, on account of her great 
work in saving lives from death by 
drowning, was made keeper of the 
lighthouse by a special act of Con- 
gress. As it will require another act 
of Congress to depose her, she will 
probably be connected with the Licht 
until her death. During her fifty 
years at the lighthouse, Miss Lewis 
has saved eighteen persons from death 
by drowning. Five of the persons 
rescued were soldiers’ stationed at 
Fort Adams. Miss Lewis has been 
honored by President Grant, General 
Sherman and Admiral Dewey, and 
thousands of persons from all parts 
of the country have visited Lime Rock 
Lighthouse for the sole purpose of 
seeing its heroic keeper. Medals and 
trophies of all kinds have been award- 
ed for her deeds of bravery. Miss 
Lewis is a native of Newport and is 
about seventy-five years of age. 








WOMAN PASTOR WANTS 
STEEPLE. 
Miss Alice Allen, of North Wind 


ham, N. Y., one of the two or three 
women pastors of the State, is 1ais- 
ing $20 to build a steeple on the Con- 
gregational Church of that village. 
She has been the pastor of the North 
Windham church for a year, and in 
that time has revived the fast dying 
church. Through her efforts $1356 
has been raised since January 1, and 
$800 of this has been put into repairs. 

Miss Allen’s method is to first in 
terest the girls and young women in 
the world; and then the young men 
and older ones, too, to fall into line. 
North Windham is showing the good 
results of her work. The church build- 
ing has never had a steeple, and, 
woman-like, Miss Allen asserts that 
as the building has been painted and 
renovated inside and out, it just ought 
to have a steeple. And it is probable 
she will have her way, for she is talk- 
ing steeple every opportunity she gets, 
and already the subscriptions are be- 
ginning to come in. 





WORK NOT BRUTALIZIN(:. 


The Boston Pilot deprecates idleness 
for young people. It says: 
Though the overworking of children 


is 2 great evil, it is not necessarily 
brvtalizing. Most of us have known 


mpny a gool person who in childhood 
and youth worked long hours. There 
is living in a city cf the West a lady 
over ninety vears of age. She has been 
a worker all her life, which has been 
a blessing to mankind’. Before she was 


six years old she began work in a 
fpctory with ber father, who was a 
weaver and she worked long hours, 


generally fourteen in the twenty-four. 
Her cnly oppertunity for schooling 
was when the factcry was shut down, 
vet che found time to learn to reid, 
write and cipher. The eecasions she 
had for social enjovment were few 
and far between. Her mother d?e1 
hefere she was of age, and fhe cares 
ef tre household fell upen her voun¢g 
shoevleers, end though she continued 
her labor in the factory she raised her 
vevnger brothers and sisters to bhe- 
come gcol men and women. She 
merried, end in addition to raising 
her own children, she raised two fam- 
ilies of nieces and nephews, and one 
family of these she adopted after the 
death of her husband. And all these 





who are living are upright, hon- 
est and industrivus persons. Her tia- 
bors, until her children were grown, 
were severe, continuous and exacting, 
but being performed cheerfully, with 
good heart, and in the fear of God, 
it was a blessing and not an injury 
to her. E€he is a living example of 
the fact that labor sanctifies man 
wren done from a proper motive and 
in a proner spirit. 

And while unon every hand may 
be seen the geod effect of labor on 
the lives of men and women, how 
often on the other hand do we see 
and hear of the ba'eful effect of idle- 
ness. heing forcibly reminded of the 
truth cf Woett’s cld brmn: 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

' 
and the trvth of the words of Caesar, 
ene of Burns’ “Twa Dogs,” plainly 
appears: 

“But human bedies are sic fools 
For all their co'leges and schools, 
That when nae real ills perplex them, 





They make encw themselves to vex 
them,” 
an? i@eness furnishes them oppor- 
tunities. 
HUMOROUS. 





M'schievous brother to distracted 
sister, as he pulls off the head of her 
best doll: “Mean thing! So you feed 
vour doll on sawdust, do you?”— 
Windsor Magazine. 





“Now, beys,” asked the teacher, 
“can any of you tell me something 
about Good Friday?’ 

“Yes, ma’am. He was the feller that 





done the housework for Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

“Freddy. you shouldn't laugh out 
loud in the schoolrcom,” exclaimed 


the teacher. 

“T didn’t mean to do it,” apologized 
Freddy. “I was smiling. when all of 
a sudden the smile busted.’—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 





Ca‘ler—“I should think that your 


father’s duties as building inspector 
would be awfully dangerous, going 
round unsafe buildings.” Small son 


of the house—"Oh, no; he doesn’t go 
near ’em till after they fall down.”’— 
Life. 





“Why, what is Harry 
about?’ asked the mother. 

“He’s mad, mum,” explained nurse, 
“because I wouldn’t let him go to the 
Simonses’ acrost the strate. They’re 
havin’ charades, he said, an’ I wasn’t 
sure whether he’d had thim or not.” 


ceTying 





“Toodles,” a little Washington boy, 
the other day ejaculated, “Oh, the 
devil!” His mother told him he must 
not swear. “But, mamma,’ said 
Toodles, “it ain’t swearing to say that 
’cause there is a ‘devil.’” “But, my 
dear,” said Toodles’s mamma, “you 
must not make light of sacred things.” 
—Buffalo Commercial. 





A newly-imported Norwegian girl, 
sent upstairs to tell the master of the 
house that dinner was waiting, found 
that gentleman brushing his teeth 

“How soon will Mr. —— be down? 
the mistress asked when Karen re- 


turned. 

“Right away,” answered Karen: “he 
is joost sharpening his tooths.’”— 
Harper’s. 





A bishop, staying over night in the 
country, Was awakened in the morn- 
ing by hearing his hostess singing a 
hymn. At breakfast he said how 
sweetly it had sounded. 

“Oh!” she replied, “you must not 
credit me with a special love for that 
hymn, it just suits to time the boiling 
of eggs. I sing five verses for soft- 
boiled eggs, and seven for hard-boiled 
ones.” 





Dr. Popkin and his sister, in the 
early days of mountain travel, went to 
New Hampshire. The good doctor had 
never registered at a hotel with a com- 
panion. He saw that the man before 
him wrote “John Smith and lady.” 
Taking the pen, he wrote, “John Pop- 
kin,” and then meditated, “Elizabeth 
is a lady, but she is not my wife.” So 
he wrote “John Popkin and a lady.” 
Then, fearing that the matter was still 
not perfectly plain, he added, “who is 
not his wife.” 





A Methodist minister had in his con- 
gregation two men who troubled him 
by sleeping in church. He said pri- 
vately to one of them: “Mr. A. did 
you ever notice that Mr. B. had fallen 
into the habit of sleeping during serv- 
ice?’ Mr. A. had not noticed it, but 
he was pained at the information. 
“Well, might I ask you to sit beside 
him next Sunday and nudge him in 
case he falls asleep?’ Mr. A. would 
most certainly do so. 

The reverend gentleman then sought 
Mr. B. “Mr. B., have you noticed Mr 
A’s habit of sleeping during the ser- 
mon?” Mr. B. had observed it, and 
had been pained. “Well, would you 
do me the favor of sitting beside Mr. 
A. next Sunday and nudging him if 
he shows any signs of drowsiness?” 
Most certainly, Mr. B. would be glad 
to do so. The spectacle of the two good 
men keeping watch on each other the 
next Sunday nearly upset the dignity 
of the clerical plotter.—Philadelphia 
Record. 
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THE SONG OF THE PLAINS. 





By H. H. Bashford. 





No harp have I for the singing, nor 
fingers fashioned for skill, 
Nor ever shall words express it, the 
song that is in my heart, 
A saga, swept from the distance, hori- 
zons beyond the hill, 
Singing of life and endurance, and 
bidding me bear my part. 


For this is Song, as I sing it, the song 
that I love the best, 
The steady tramp in the furrow, the 
grind of the beaming steel, 
An anthem sung to the noonday, a 
chant of the open West, 
Echoing deep, in my spirit, to glad- 
den and help and heal. 


And this is Life, as I read it, and Life, 
in its fairest form, 
To breathe the wind on the ranges, 
the scent of the unturned sod, 
To strive and strive, and be thankful, 
to weather the shine and storm 
Penciling, over the prairies, the des- 
tiny planned by God. 


And no reward do I ask for, save only 
to work and wait, 
To praise the God of my fathers, to 
labor beneath his sky, 
To dwell alone in his greatness, to 
strike and to follow straight, 
Silent, and strong, and contented— 
the limitless plains and I. 
—N. Y. Evening Mail. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





lowa. 





Suffragists Enjoin the City. 





In Des Moines July 16, Attorney 
Grace Ballantyne, for the Political 
Equality Club, filled a petition against 
the city of Des Moines as represented 
by the powers that be. Mayor Mattern, 
the members of the board of public 
works and of the city council, re- 
spectively, and by name, are chal- 
lenged on three counts, the plaintiffs 
being Mary A. Coggeshall, Ruby J. 
Eckerson, Lona I. Robinson and Anna 
B. Lowery. These ladies, with others. 
did not vote on the matter of the new 
city hall. They wanted to vote, but 


were ignominiously told that they 
should not. They did not, though 
they tried. Now they are going to 
know why. They are troubled, and 


intend to trouble the defendants upon 
four main points. 

1. The vote on the city hall was 
illegal] because it was smoothly run 
in with the Des Moines plan, instead 
of having assigned to it a voting day 
of its own, or being considered at the 
general city election, according to 
Attorney Ballantyne, would be the 
law and the interpretation thereof. 

2. It was passed not on a vote of 
the people, but of a part of the people, 
namely, the male contingent of the 
voting population. This was unjust 
discrimination. 

3. If the bonds are 
would exceed the limit of 
ness, the same being but 5 
of taxable property. 

4. Because the law under. which 
the election was attempted to be held 
is unconstitutional and void for the 
reason that it special, local and 
class legislation and in violation of 
the constitution of Iowa. 

So the plaintiffs seek to have the 
city of Des Moines enjoined from 
making any move about the city hall 
as voted June 20. They want the elec- 
tion set aside and a new one appoint- 
ed that shall be conducted aright. 
Judge Howe will umpire the battle 
in the November term of court. W. 
H. Bremner will be reinforced hy 
other lawyers for the defense, and 
Miss Ballantyne will have the support 
of two of the biggest law firms in the 
city. 


as, 


issued they 


indebted- 
per cent. 


is 


Separate Ballot Box. 


According to the petition the law 
provides that at all elections where 
women may vote, separate ballots 


must be furnished for the questions 
on which they are entitled to vote, 
a separate ballot box must be provided 
in which all ballots cast by them shall 
be deposited and a separate canvass 
of them shall be made by the judges 
of election and the returns must show 
such vote. 

“The right of any citizens to vote 
at any city, town or schoo] election 
on the question of issuing bonds for 
municipal or schoo] purposes and for 
the purpose of borrowing money or 
on the question of increasing the tax 
levy shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of sex,” the law reads. 

The city officials carried out none 
of the provisions of the law and as a 
consequence the election is illegal and 
void, the women declare. 

It is also claimed that the law does 
not authorize a proposition for the 
erection of a city hall to be submit- 
ted at an election called for any other 
purpose. In this case the proposition 
was voted on at the Des Moines plan 
election. 


Michigan. 


The Equality Club meeting at 
Charlotte, July 17, was addressed by 
Mrs. Mary L. Doe, of Bay City, one 
of the brightest Michigan women and 
a life-long worker in the cause. Her 
references to the growth of the move- 
ment were inspiring. Marvelous 
changes in our own time teward the 





fuller measure of justice were re- 
counted. Several hundred thousand 
women of Norway have recently been 
given the right to vote. The women 
of Finland have recently been grant- 
ed suffrage and nineteen elected to 
the Finland parliament, where they 
will help shape the national house- 
keeping. The women of Natal, in 
Africa, are recognized by the men 
with their God-given right of help- 
ing to make the laws that govern 
them. It is strange that the new 
light is ‘breaking faster—seems to be 
—in monarchies than in republics, al- 
thovgh the thought was born in a re- 
public. Great journals, such as the 
Harpers’, the Nortn American’ Ke- 
view, and the organs of the American 
Federation of Labor, are out tor equal 
suffrage, not as a favor to a sex, but 
as a need of humanity. The great 
principles of the initiative and refer- 
endum were briefly discussed. Miss 
Green, commissioner of schools, spoke 
of educational work: Mrs. Phillips of 
the need of educating people to do 
their trading at seasonable hours in 
the interest of overworked clerks: 
Rev. Haight expressed her’ sincere 
sympathy with the cause, and Mrs. 
Barnum closed with a brief review 
of the evils of child labor. Altogether 
a purposelful meeting. Such an 
Equality Club in every neighborhood 
would do more to quicken thought 
and advance justice than al] the pink 
teas and pedro parties have done since 
the morning stars first sung together, 
Why not organize? 


New York. 

The chairman of the school suf- 
frage committee of the New York 
Wouian'’s Suffrage Assvuctation, has 1s- 
sued the following circular letter 
signed by Mrs. Jennie E. McKinney, 
Phelps, N. Y., chairman of the com- 
mittee, and numerous other names: 

Will you vote at schoo] meeting this 
fall? 

Remember the date, the evening of 
Tuesday, August «. 

If you live in a union free school 


district, numbering 300 pupils or 
more, the time for election of trus- 
tees will be Wednesday, August 7, 


from 12 to 4 o'clock, and for tax ap- 
propriations Tuesday evening, August 
6. 

You are entitled to vote for trustees 
and tax propositions: 

1. If you are the parent or guar- 
dian of children who have attended 
the schoo] for eight weeks in the year 
preceding. 

2. If you pay taxes on $50 personal, 
or own or rent taxable property. 

No public work is of greater im- 
portance than the education of our 
future citizens. Give your vote tu 
help the schools and the children, by 


choosing the best trustees for the 
coming year? 
Every vote counts. Urge your 


friends and neighbors, who are eligi- 
ble, to go with you to the school meet- 
ing and thus show that the mothers 
are anxious to do their part toward 
making our schools the best in the 
world. 

Express your opinion by the vote 
which the State has conferred upon 
you. It is worthy to be counted and 
will be, if you exércise your right. 

Let us rally to this work. Remem- 
ber that this is our opportunity as 
citizens, if we wish to regulate the 
conditions under which our children 
shall be educated. 





Oregon. 


The quarterly meeting of the Ore- 
gon State Nurses’ Association was 
held July 12 on the spacious grounds 
of the North Pacific Sanatorium. Af- 
ter the business meeting refreshments 


were served and a paper was read 
by Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway on 
“Early Pioneer Nursing.” She said 
in part: 


“In the early days of my frequent 
maternal experiences on an Oregon 
ranch, the idea, or even necessity of 
a professional nurse was not thought 
of. The prospective mother, feeling 
that her hour of tribulation was nigh, 
hastily gathered together all the 
soiled clothing belonging to the house- 
hold and hired men, and between 
pauses of pain and suffering, put out 
on the lines a family washing of suf- 
ficient magnitude to supply the needs 
of those dependent upon her exer- 
tions during her periodical confine- 
ments. The ‘hired girl’ (a raw re- 
cruit, in her teens), from a neighbor- 
ing farmhouse, was installed in 
kitchen, dairy and nursery, and, as 
soon as the mother could resume her 
duties, the girl was in demand in 
some other household for a like pur- 
pose, leaving the convalescing mother, 
so to overtax her strength as_ to 
bring on many of the ills that now, 
thanks to the Oregon Nurses’ State 
Association, rarely follow the advent 
of the stork. 

“The advent of women into a pru- 
fession peculiarly their own, like this 
important one that now concerns us 
under these umbrageous _ shades, 
brings us to a complete contrast with 
the early days of which I have spoken, 
before trained nurses were to be had, 
and no beautiful surroundings afford- 
ed the tired maid-of-all-work a mo- 
ment of healthful recreation. 

“As I contrast the present condi- 
tions accompanying the trials of 
motherhood with those of my own 
early years, and look back along the 
decades to the difference between then 





and now, I am reminded of the ex- | 
plorer along the icebound shores of 
the Yukon, who, unable to note the 
progress of the-glacier that breaks its 
output, and with thundering roar es- 
capes into the surging waters of the 
Pacific seas, discovers that even while 
he slept, the icy river was all the 
time making progress, so I, in look- 
ing back over the departed years, note 
the progress of women since the days 
in the long ago when ridicule and 
misrepresentation were my _ portion 
instead of the roses and acclaim that 
greet me now. 

“All the time the current has been 
moving, even when I saw it not, ex- 
cept as measured by its results. I ask 
and expect your co-operation, my 
daughters, as I love to call you, in 
launching the equal suffrage campaign 
now upon us. Every step we take 
in the line of progress brings us near- 
er to the goal of liberty.” 

Everybody in Oregon interested in 
having the question of woman suf- 
frage submitted to the voters again 
next June will regret to learn that 
the names already secured on the in- 
itiative petition are invalid according 
to the change made in the law by the | 
last Legislature, and the work has to | 
be begun again from the beginning. | 
Had the work been completed raed 
year it would have been all right, but 
the new law requires that the person 
securing names shall go before a no- 
tary and take oath that to the best 
knowledge the names are genuine and 
of legal voters. This is a simple pro- 
position and while the person obtain- 
ing names will exercise the greatest 
care, knowing that they must be 
sworn to, and there is a printed 
warning stating that it is a peniten- 
tiary offense to sign any but the vot- 
er’s own pame—after these conditions 
are observed there will not be a 
single name lost, while under the old 
system of vertification from the reg- 
istration rolls thirty or. forty per cent. 
were lost despite the utmost care on 
the part of the solicitor. 

Now that all uncertainty is over 
about the proper form of blank and 
method, it should not take our friends 
long to rol] up ten thousand names on 
these petitions. 

Initiative petition blanks can be ob- 
tained from the office of the Woman's 
Tribune. 








Georgia. 


Atlanta, July 24.—When Governor 
Hoke Smith affixes his signature to 
the bill forbidding the manufacture 
or sale of intoxicating liquors in Geor- 
gia he wil deprive hfmself of $60,000, 
yet the governor will make the sacri- 
fice, for he pledged himself during the 
campaign to approve a bill for State 
prohibition if enacted by the Legisla- 
ture. The governor will lose $60,000, 
because under prohibition the bar of 
the Piedmont Hotel, the finest hos- 
telry in Atlanta, will be closed. The 
Piedmont is operated by lessees, who 
pay the owners $100,000 a year. The 
lease is for a term of years, and there 
is a clause providing that in the even! 
of prohibition the rental shall be only 
$70,000 a year. Governor Smith owns 
one-third of the Piedmont Hotel, and 
the total reduction because of prohi- 
bition will be $18.000. 


Minnesota. 


Miss Maud C. Stockwell, president 
of the Minnesuta W. S. A., writes in 
a personal letter: 

“[ wish you might have been here 
last evening and listened with us to 
an address by Mr. Charles Edward 
tussell, given before the annual open 
meeting of the Six O'clock Club. 
I was quite unprepared for the em- 
phatic manner in which he enti¢rsed 
the franchise for women. He attri- 
butes most of the splendid results in 
New Zealand to the work of women at 
the polls. After speaking of the va- 
rious reforms brought about there, he 
said: ‘All things considered, the great- 
est reform that has been accoyyplished 
in that land of great reforms is the 
abolition of the age—old superstition 
of the inferiority of women.’” 





Washington. 


Mrs. Devoe’s second month in her 
organization work in Washington was | 
very successful. though she visited | 
many inaccessible places and had to 
travel much by stage She organized 
six clubs with 137 members and in 
other places where it seemed advis- 
able not to organize, committees were 
appointed to work up an interest and 
prepare for organization later. Sep- 
tember 27 and 28 have been deeided 
upon as the days for the fall State 





convention The Washington _ suf- 
fragists -are looking forward to a 
much larger convention than they 


have ever had before. Mrs. Devoe is 
continuing her organization work and 
makes triends for herself and for the 
cause wherever she goes. 








California. 
At the nieceting of the Native | 
Daughters of the Golden West at 


Watsonville, July, the delegates to the 
“grand parlor’ endorsed the womans’ 
suffrage movement in California. 
Genevieve Watson Baker and Eliza 
D. Keith were the oratorical leaders 
against each other in the discussion 
of the resolution and each had an able 
force of assistants. The former op- 
posed the adoption of the resolution, 
while the latter was strongly in favor 


years old to a term of twenty monfhs’ 





Boston's Createst Old Home Week Salel 


BECINS MONDAY, JULY 29 


When our 60 stores under this one roof will unite to offer Old Home Week 
visitors, and all New England people 


THE GREATEST VALUES OF THE SEASON IN 
UP-TU-DATE, DESIRABLE SUMMER MERCHANDISE 


THE MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE 1S OUR GREAT 


AUCUST FURNITURE SALE 


Involving $250,000 worth of handsome, reliable furniture, beds and bedding’ 


to be sold at 
1-3 to 1-2 BELOW RECULAR PRICES 
ALL IN COMPLETE:READINESS WHEN OUR 


DOORS OPEN MONDAY MORNING AT 8.30 











This great furniture sale continues the entire month of August, but although 
lots are large in many instances the Biggest Bargains go to early comers. 


R. H. WHITE. CO. 


finery to make the newcomer fit to be 
seen going home with them.” 


“The mother of a delicate child was 
recommended by her physician to let 
it live as nearly as possible like a 
wild animal for ten years,” says, "The 
Mother’s Magazine.” “She nursed it 
at her own breast. She regulated her 
food so that the best should go to the 
child. She tramped with it in rain 
and sunshine. She let it wallow in 
the dirt and had it sleep where na- 
ture’s winds swept over it. When it 
could eat ordinary food it grew up on 
a soldier’s diet. Candies, ples, cakes 
and hot breads were unknown to it. 
It could swim at five years of age. 
When restless, cross, off centre, it 
went to the bath and massage. Nature 
responded. At ten years of age the 
result was a splendid girl, at eighteen 
a beatiful woman, and at twenty-one 
a superb mother. 














of the same. When the vote wis 
counted jit was ascertained that the 
suffrage resolution had carried by a 
vote of 96 to 56, thereby placing the 
Native Daughters of Cafifornia on 
record for the first time on this im- 
portant question. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Ask the first ten mothers you meet 
if they would vote for the saloon.— 
Union Signal. 


The beautiful, famous, and unfor- 
tunate Emma Hamilton, whom Nelson 
confided to the care of the fSritish 
nation (which let her die in poverty), 
is the subject of an article by G. S. 
Street, with portraits of Lady Hamil- 
ton by Romney, who painted so many 
pictures of her, her husvand (Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton), Lord Nelson, and 
Romney himself. A cable dispatch was received in 
New York last week by Lawrence Ab- 
bott, announcing the death in “Hil- 
desheim, Germany, of his mother, Ad- 
die Francis Hamlin Abbott, wife of 


There are in Boston fourteen school 
gardens in which about eight hundred 
pupils have individual plots. These 


school gardens are under the direction Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of “The 
of a committee from the Women’s} gytjook.” Mrs. Abbott, who was 
Educational and Industrial! Union. | seventy years old, left this country 


Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew is chairman 
of the committee and Miss Anne 
Withington, secretary of the Com- 
mittee, has immediate charge of all 
the work. 


last June to spend the summer in the 
Hartz Mountains, Germany, with her 
husband, her son, Dr. Cyrus Abbott, 
of Smith College, and a daughter. It 
was known that she was ill but the 
news of her death came as a surprise. 
It resulted from a brief but acute at- 
tack of pneumonia. 

She was born in Waterford. Me., 
and spent the earlier years of her 
life in Boston. 


The Kansas City Journal says: “For 
the first time in the history of a labor 
bureau in St. Joseph, Mo., a woman, 
Mrs. Bradley Floyd, of Highland, 
Kan., applied for labor as a harvest 
hand. She contracted for a job at 
shocking wheat at $3.50 a day, and, 
accompanied by her husband and 
others, started for the harvest fields 
of western Kansas. ‘We are paying 
for a little farm,’ she said, ‘and by 
both of us earning good wages and 
getting our board free this summer, 
we can shave quite a little off the 
mortgage on the place.’” 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 23 years old, 
speaking English, with five months’ expe- 
rience of waiting on table in an American 
family, would like to do housework, pre- 
ferably as a waiter. Address Hemayag 


Semonian, Box 379, Lynn, Mass. 








ERRAND-BOY OR DOOR-KEEVER.— 
A bright, little Armenian boy, with the 
best recommendations, and a favorite with 
his teachers, wants vacation work to help 
his parents, who are poor. Mrs. Virginia 
Cc. Taylor writes: “He is an_ excellent 
messenger, and rarely makes a mistake; 1» 
honest and quick at his work. Would be 
good to attend the door at a doctor's of- 


A particularly cruel injustice is re- 
ported from Montgomery, Ala. For 
lirceny, Rena Rivers, a colored girl, 
Was sentenced when she wag? twelve 


imprisonment. That was twenty years 


‘ fice, run errands, ete. Is thoroughly wor- 
ago and she died a few days since,| thy.” Jf he cannot get steady work, he 
just as she was about to be liberated. | would be glad of odd jobs. | Address 


The court clerk who made out her| QHUAKLIB AJAMIAN, 90 Amsterdam Ave, 


commitment made the mistake of | 
writing years for months. It was not 
discovered until recently, and a white 
man for whom the prisoner’s mother 
worked, tried to remedy the wrong. 





Round trip, 75e. Central Wharf, foot 


It was too late to help her, however, State St. Elevated stairs. Week days, 
for death has set his veal upon her.|| 10 A. M., 2 P. M.; leave Gloucester, 
Her mother, who is old and needy, 2.15 P. M. Sundays leave Boston 10.15 

: $ | A. M., leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 


has asked the Legislature to reim- 
burse her for her daughter’s services. 
—N. O. Picayune. 


Music, E, 8S. MERCHANT, Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER S.£S. CO. 








Showing the quick transformgtion 
of an immigrant girl into an American 
lady of fashion, a New York settle- 
ment worker who occasionally calls 
at Ellis Island, says: “A while ago lI 
happened to take particular notice of 
a young Polish girl who had just 
been released from Ellis Island with 
a lot of other immigrants. The girl 
was met by two women, one of them 
apparently her sister. The trio 
crossed Battery Park just ahead of 
me, and I soon saw that they were 
bound for the same ferry house-gs I. 
They reached the upper deck only a 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 








THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand im 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 


uF 


moment before me, but by the time I 4 by attaching the hook to the 
got there the shawl that covered te +) —" a 

young immigrant’s head and shoul- | RM. wy ee 
ders had been pulled off, her hair $8 conte, pectecid. ~ 'teamn, 


fixed a bit and a brand new hat and 
wrap put on her by the other two 
women, who had brought along the 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 





Miss M.F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 











Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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